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the course of debate, or on some question too remote
from general interest to rouse the feeling of
the constituencies. As the parties are more and
more broken up into groups, no doubt temporary
agreements among several of them to support each
other mutually, on the do ut des principle, might
become more common. But it is not at all certain
that these combinations, even if they produced
rather frequent successes in the division lobbies,
would really diminish the authority of the Cabinet.
Ministers might perhaps be supported by the electors
if they treated the division as nothing more than a very
emphatic expression of opinion in favour of a particu-
lar policy or measure, which need not involve anything
so serious as the resignation of the Government.

Parties and Principles.

In the meanwhile, we still have the dual party
system; and its justification is to be found in
the fact that it continues to operate as the most
effective restraint we possess on the otherwise
almost uncontrolled power of the Administration
and the Parliamentary majority.

The " checks and balances " of which we hear so
much from writers on the Constitution are, for the
most part, no longer operative. The royal veto
is a form which has long been disused; the powers
of the House of Lords were limited by custom even
before the passing of the Parliament Act. There is
nothing at all resembling the elaborate apparatus
by which the founders of the American constitution
endeavoured to make Congress a counterpoise to
the President, and the Senate a brake upon the
House. In Great Britain there is always the